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Abstract 

Claims of causality and generalizability are the primary means through which sociologists 
triumph over ambiguity. Yet ambiguity also has significant uses in the process of theorizing. 
This article identifies and examines three ethnographic approaches: (1) Ambiguity in shared 
situations highlights how subjects create and resolve disruptions in face-to-face interactions, 
(2) ambiguity as a transitional social form addresses certain stages and spaces as persistently 
ambiguous types of situations and phenomena, and (3) ambiguity as separating means from 
ends identifies mechanisms that conceal from subjects the risks and limitations of their own 
behaviors and choices in their everyday lives. Each of these approaches presents patterns in 
how ethnographers use analytic techniques to make sense of where ambiguities come from 
and how they can be turned into sociological cases. By making these approaches explicit, 
researchers can become better equipped at using them as provocations for sociological 
theorizing. 
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Much social science research aims to remove ambiguities in the process of clarifying and 
classifying empirical observations as coherent entities, thus privileging claims of objectivity 
over subjectivity, generalizability over particularity, stasis over process, and univocality 
over multivocality (Levine 1985). Levine (1985:7) suggests that social scientists readily 
adopt a disposition by which “to believe to be scientific means to be unambiguous.” Claims 
of causality and generalizability are the primary means through which sociologists triumph 
over ambiguity. As a result, qualitative sociologists repeatedly defend the legitimacy of their 
claims against this disciplinary backdrop of causal inferences and generalizable findings 
(e.g., Becker 1958; Katz 2001b; Lamont and White 2009; Ragin, Nagel, and White 2004). 
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Ethnographers in particular face competing pressures. They are positioned between disci- 
plinary standards to insert stable explanatory frameworks into their narrative presentations 
in articles and books and their field sites where they observe complex, mutable, and contra- 
dictory human processes and meanings. To counter this tension, ethnographers often use 
methodological and rhetorical techniques. Some increase the number of cases, despite lack- 
ing a representative sample, to give the appearance of a more thorough accounting of the 
object of study (Small 2009). Others vary the empirical object or even claim to maximally 
vary it to demonstrate a rigorous search to saturate observed differences (Glaser and Strauss 
1967). Many ethnographers demarcate types—ideal classifications of people, behaviors, 
cultural constructs, or places—yet acknowledge that the distinct categories are not mutually 
exclusive. Still others call for observational precision through naturalism: Participant obser- 
vation is described as a more exacting empirical method than interviewing or surveying 
because it allows researchers to describe what people do instead of what people say they do 
(Becker and Geer 1957; Dean and Whyte 1958; for a recent debate on the topic, see Jerolmack 
and Khan 2014; Lamont and Swidler 2014). 

Despite the prevalence of using methodological and rhetorical techniques to erase the per- 
ception of ambiguities, many ethnographers, even those of different research and theorizing 
traditions, acknowledge the need to manage ambiguities in the production of their cases. 
Lareau (2000:198) writes, “As I have discovered, using qualitative methods means learning to 
live with uncertainty, ambiguity, and confusion, sometimes for weeks at a time.” Charmaz 
(2006:105) adds, “Feeling confused and uncertain—but learning to tolerate the ambiguity— 
shows your growth as a researcher.” Van Maanen (1988:127) suggests the tension between 
precision and ambiguity arises not “because the methods at our disposal are imprecise or weak, 
but because such ambiguity is an accurate characterization of lived cultural experience.” 

Sociologists of knowledge have shown that managing ambiguity can be central to dem- 
onstrating expertise (Lynch 2013; Woolgar and Lezaun 2013). Studies of market assets and 
accounting find that proficiency and competitive advantages are marked by actors’ abilities 
to handle multiple meanings of key resources (Beunza and Stark 2005; Carruthers 1995). 
Even in some of the “hardest” disciplines, ranging from engineering to lab sciences, exper- 
tise does not stem from producing stable facts and ultimate truths. Instead, scholars describe 
best practices as the skilled adjudication between changing and contradictory forms of evi- 
dence (Knorr-Cetina 1999; Latour 1987; Vaughan 1996). Experts exercise “interpretive flex- 
ibility” to handle persistent ambiguities (Vaughan 1996). 

Ethnography presents an extreme case of the uses of ambiguity in knowledge production 
because of its perception as a “softer” method. It calls for cultivating a radical form of 
interpretive flexibility in the production of sociological knowledge. Ethnographers create 
their own data sets by determining which observations, subjects, and other documented 
evidence get included and excluded in field notes; they decide how to demarcate and con- 
textualize the temporal and spatial boundaries of their field sites; and they determine which 
units and levels of comparison to use as analytic leverage. In building sociological cases, it 
matters whether researchers compare different individuals in a shared context, the same 
individuals across different contexts, different individuals in different contexts, the evolu- 
tion of specific social situations at Time 1 and Time 2, or some combination of all these 
possibilities and others. 

This interpretive complexity demands reflexivity. Reflexivity not only means researchers 
maintain awareness of the power dynamics and positional differences between themselves 
and their subjects. It adds another layer of awareness: recognition of the wider range of 
interpretive possibilities and analytic techniques available in making research decisions and 
building cases. Ethnographers negotiate back and forth between locating whom and what is 
possible to observe in field sites and the disciplinary training they received in specific 
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traditions that privilege certain types of empirical observations, interview styles, field sites, 
and theoretical goals (Bourdieu 2003; Lichterman 2017). 

This flexibility, while daunting for novice ethnographers, is also one of the method’s 
strongest attributes. It enables researchers to maintain awareness of the social processes in 
different substantive arenas, different contexts, and through different units and levels of 
analysis. The flexibility that comes from observing individual and collective processes 
means sociologists, in developing their cases, can make subtle yet strategic choices about 
what kinds of social interdependencies and separations interest them and then focus their 
research and analysis on situations and contexts that heighten possibilities of building ana- 
lytic cases from them. ! 

Ethnographers have focused on empirical case anomalies (Burawoy 1991, 1998) as well 
as empirical puzzles and paradoxes (Katz 2001b) as central to sociological theorizing. 
Contradictions can be identified to better understand and analyze empirical phenomena that 
do not fit the existing sociological case. Analytic induction, for example, uses negative cases 
to revise applicable and categorical relationships between the explanans and the explanan- 
dum (Katz 2001a). The extended case method uses situational anomalies to reconstruct pre- 
viously established theories (Burawoy 1998). This article, however, illuminates ambiguity 
not as something outside of the case in need of incorporation but instead as something that 
is itself patterned and structured in distinct ways. 

One might assume that the main differences in locating ambiguities stem from who sees 
them: the subjects or the researchers. It is important for ethnographers to be aware of this 
distinction as they conduct research, yet the three approaches I identified—ambiguity in 
shared situations, ambiguity as a transitional social form, and ambiguity as the separation 
of means from ends—include examples where subjects are unaware of the multisided situa- 
tions. In some cases, researchers have a privileged position that enables them to navigate 
between multiple sides of a situation, become privy to information to which not all partici- 
pants have access, or see contradictions that subjects do not immediately recognize. Each 
approach identified here presents patterns in how ethnographers use analytic techniques to 
make sense of where ambiguities come from and how they can be turned into sociological 
cases. By making these approaches explicit, ethnographers can become better equipped at 
using them as provocations for sociological theorizing. 

The first approach locates ambiguity in shared interaction situations as a pervading exis- 
tential reality. Describing interaction situations allows observers to decode possible alterna- 
tives and confusions in how people in face-to-face contexts—subjects and researchers 
alike—negotiate the meanings of a situation. This approach focuses on mundane ways peo- 
ple overlook, create, and repair confusions. Most explicitly, ethnomethodologists suggest 
that commonsense assumptions and normative conventions are powerful antidotes to the 
constant possibility of interaction ambiguities. Actors routinely allow ambiguities to “pass” 
to maintain the momentum of social life (Garfinkel 1967). Researchers attentive to interac- 
tion situations can show that not all participants in a shared context perceive information in 
the same way. Ethnographers can locate routine discrepancies in the “awareness context” 
such that researchers themselves become strategically positioned to understand how partici- 
pants have different and sometimes unequal information about the same situations (Glaser 
and Strauss 1964). 

In the second approach, sociologists locate ambiguities in the relationship between subjec- 
tive experiences and established objective properties of social life that exist across different 
situations. In such cases, ambiguity is not understood as coming from the context of produc- 
tion. Ambiguity as a social form means researchers analyze patterned characteristics of per- 
sistently ambiguous types of phenomena, situations, and contexts. Simmel’s ([1908] 1971) 
emphasis on triads versus dyads captured internally subjective and externally objective 
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features of intermediate temporal and spatial processes between binary either/or structures. 
The “stranger” is an example of a social type that demonstrates general qualities overlapping 
between two polar opposites—at once physically and socially proximate yet lacking a fixed 
space in the indigenous culture. Examining unfolding relationships between changing forms 
of subjectivity and objectivity are represented in cases of in-between status, transforming 
phenomena in between stages, or the distinctly ordered properties of multiple sides in the 
same situations.” 

The third use of ambiguity refers to cases that separate means from ends. This approach 
locates institutional barriers that compartmentalize and conceal information. These barriers 
can be intentionally or unintentionally conceived and received. The structural separation of 
means from ends is different from Glaser and Strauss’s (1964) multisided awareness context 
in that it does not focus on different degrees of awareness in the shared interaction situation. 
Rather, it analyzes established barriers to perception, which are often based on hierarchical 
relationships and mechanisms of social reproduction. 

Actors in economic transactions can strategically rearrange relationships to establish 
institutional barriers that separate intended means from ends (Rossman 2014; see also Mears 
2015). In such cases, actors might remain “cognizant of the nature of the deal” as they try to 
circumvent public perceptions of corruption or conceit (Rossman 2014:49). Yet sociologists 
can also demonstrate “elaborate organizational structures” that reinforce social and spatial 
distances between parties that in turn inhibit what is visible to participants in their lives 
(Lanier-Vos 2013:161). A central approach to operationalizing the structural separation of 
means from ends is to focus on actors in hierarchical organizations or embedded in multiple 
levels of observation and analysis, as in the identification of analytic techniques used to 
configure micro and macro processes (Collins 1988; Krause 2013). 

Studies of “organizational deviance” show that when information becomes fragmented 
into compartments, it complicates strategic decision making. Vaughan (1999:275) describes 
the relationship between “environmental uncertainty” and “routine nonconformity” among 
organizational actors who face difficulties “accurately predicting circumstances that might 
affect their future activities.” Likewise, Burawoy (2012:191) points out that locating actors 
within certain kinds of hierarchical social relationships, especially those embedded in capi- 
talist economic systems, demonstrates the “gap between experience and reality.” In such 
cases, sociologists are interested in the mediating institutional interdependencies between 
subjective experiences and objective and material conditions that enable and constrain 
actions and decisions. 

The remainder of this article further develops the three uses of ambiguity in producing 
sociological knowledge by drawing on exemplary ethnographic cases. The analytic tech- 
niques used in each approach cut across substantive topics and social situations, which fur- 
ther establishes their utility for researchers. The ethnographic studies identified here are 
certainly not exhaustive. I chose them as instructive examples of each approach and to dem- 
onstrate commonplace analytic techniques that ethnographers have used to develop distinct 
kinds of cases. The conclusion revisits the idea that how researchers imagine, conceptualize, 
empirically locate, and analyze ambiguities provides important provocations for sociologi- 
cal theorizing. 


AMBIGUITY IN SHARED SITUATIONS 


Ethnographers use the frameworks and tools of micro-sociology—including phenomenol- 
ogy, ethnomethodology, and symbolic interaction—to capture two or more subjects negoti- 
ating the meanings of interactions and shared performances. When subjects experience a 
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disruption in the meaning of a situation, the social order can become confusing to the people 
participating in it, including the participant-observer trying to make sense of the situation. 

Goffman (1967:19-22) analyzes how participants manage and sustain the face-to-face 
interaction order and repair disruptions. He describes interaction order as built on the “mutual 
acceptance of lines” of action that have a “conservative effect upon encounters.” In face-to- 
face interaction situations, participants sustain the mutual agreement of the lines of action, 
such that they become “stuck” with their impressions. Confusion occurs when the lines of 
action are disrupted or discredited. Yet situations can also provide “corrective processes” 
that allow individuals enacting offending behaviors to restore the interaction order. 

Ethnographers of this tradition are skilled at pointing out behavioral and interpretive 
nuances from their subjects’ point of view. They locate ambiguity as an intersubjective prob- 
lem in multiple ways: decoding the contexts of meaning to highlight the fluid movements 
between ambiguous meanings and repairing them; showing how subjects improvise or orga- 
nize to limit the surfacing of situated ambiguities always present in the background of every- 
day life, thus reinforcing how subjects neutralize them when they do indeed surface; and 
calling explicit attention to the multiple meanings of shared situations—even when subjects 
are not cognitively aware of the differences—to analyze the characteristics of the shared 
context that enable interpretive contradictions to persist. 

Ethnographers learn to read meaningful contexts by unraveling the polysemic possibili- 
ties and interpretive negotiations over words, behaviors, gestures, and other signs. Geertz 
(1973) argues that ethnographers contextualize situated behaviors and interpretations as 
reflecting the meaning-drenched local culture. For example, making sense of eye move- 
ments requires understanding the interaction accomplishment in a shared context. Eye 
movements can be understood either as a twitch or a wink, depending on subjects’ mutual 
comprehension of signs in an agreed on situation. 

After spending time with subjects in the field, ethnographers become familiar with the 
variations of meanings and can decipher the situated performances of taken-for-granted 
knowledge to understand how subjects play with, maintain, and disrupt unfolding social 
situations. For example, Thorne’s (1993) multiyear ethnography of elementary school chil- 
dren focuses on how they negotiate and perform gender norms. In some cases of “border 
work,” Thorne (1993:79) finds that boys and girls reinforce gender differentiation in interac- 
tions, but even then, ethnographers have to scrutinize the contextual definitions of the situa- 
tion: “When a boy and a girl chase each other and wrestle each other on the ground, are they 
fighting, or expressing real sexual desire, or is it ‘all in fun?’ Of course, it all depends on 
context, and meanings are all mixed.” 

Thorne (1993:121) deconstructs the contextual performances of mixed meanings. 
Following children into various situations, she observes frictions between continuity and 
discontinuity in gender performances. She distinguishes “crossing” from “border work,” 
but again, she finds multiple interpretive possibilities—a “continuum of crossing.” 
Children can be “earnest” in their performances or “play at” it. Making that distinction 
depends on the ethnographer’s ability to decode the interaction context from the subjects’ 
points of view. Earnest crossing takes place when children agree that the performance is 
sincere and the child doing the crossing is committed to fitting in with children of the 
opposite gender. Yet when children “play at” crossing, they “bring in other definitions of 
the situation” with the “intent of invading or disrupting, [or] altering the terms of the 
encounter.” This kind of approach illustrates contingent processes that connect and dis- 
connect actors, social norms, and performative signals. The ethnographer locates the fluid 
relationships between subjects in specific performative contexts to analyze how the ambi- 
guities emerge and are resolved. 
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Ethnographers can also observe subjects concealing information from others in a shared 
awareness context (Glaser and Strauss 1964). By participating in a context over a period of 
time, researchers can gain a privileged multisided position to understand subjects’ routines 
and the potential for situational disruptions, even as some subjects are unaware that the situ- 
ation is even facing disruption. To maintain the fluidity of a social situation, certain partici- 
pants can anticipate and neutralize ambiguities even before they occur. 

Wynn (2011), in his account of tour guides, focuses on how his subjects accomplish 
walking tours as shared cultural contexts. Moving through the public streets of New York 
City involves a taken-for-granted agreement between tour guides and those on the tour to 
maintain interdependence. Wynn (2011:159) describes the walking tour as a project of 
“urban alchemy,” which follows the dictum “to separate and to join” through these unfold- 
ing interaction accomplishments. The walking tour intertwines people, the built environ- 
ment, stories about the city, and spontaneous public interactions that can potentially disrupt 
shared performances. 

Despite agreement about the cultural context, tour guides and those on the tour differ in 
terms of their roles and privileged access to information. Tour guides sustain their authority 
by producing authentic performances as “real” New York experts in a particular kind of 
storytelling genre, such as politically charged tours, architectural tours, or racial-, ethnic-, 
and religion-based tours (Wynn 2011). Yet the tour guides admitted to the ethnographer that 
they sometimes rely on false information about their own ethnic heritage to authenticate the 
tours, and they make up certain “facts” in the unfolding tour narratives. They do not tell their 
audiences their secrets. Instead, they develop interaction techniques to suppress intersubjec- 
tive confusions and maintain the fluidity of the shared context. When tour-goers ask ques- 
tions that stump the guides, the guides try not to let on. Instead, to maintain expertise, many 
guides have prefabricated responses ready for anticipated challenging questions. For exam- 
ple, guides have stock answers for names of architects if they do not know who designed a 
building. Tour guides play with this information to keep the performance from falling into a 
state of uncertainty. 

Nonetheless, tour guides cannot control the vibrant and dense public urban surroundings 
that readily invade the interaction order: A bicyclist, a street performer, or someone casually 
walking by can easily challenge the tour guide’s authority. Equally authentic New Yorkers, 
these bystanders often yell at the tour guides, mock them, and contradict their stories, which 
confuses the tour-goers. The tour guides improvise—integrating such surprising circum- 
stances into the narrative as a real New York experience—to neutralize the interaction ambi- 
guity and bring the tour back on course (Wynn 2011). 

In some shared interaction contexts, only the researcher sees the multiple meanings. 
Subjects might use certain words in taken-for-granted ways even as the meanings change or 
are seen by the researcher as contradictory. Ethnographers can locate contradictions as an 
investigative tool to better understand how and why contradictions persist without coherent 
meaning. Becker’s (1993) detective-like search for the meaning of the term crock among 
third-year medical students performing patient rounds is an informative example. Becker 
was a resident sociologist working with a group of medical students who allowed him access 
to how they assessed patients and let him listen in during their meetings before and after 
observations. When Becker inquired about the use of the term crock that he heard during 
rounds, he understood it as “invidious,” but when he asked the students, they initially claimed 
the term referred to patients with psychosomatic disorder. Yet Becker was confused because 
he witnessed the medical team label other patients as psychosomatic but not as crocks. 

Here, the researcher turns the continuing confusion into an investigation of the meaning 
of the term during ongoing observations and discussions with the medical team. In this case, 
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the ethnographer becomes central to the shared context as he drives students to work with 
him to collectively redefine crock as a “patient who had multiple complaints but no discern- 
ible physical pathology.” Becker (1993) notes that this definition still does not disclose why 
medical students understand crocks as negative. As a next step, he learns more about the 
student culture and contextualizes why, in this world so dependent on clinical expertise, 
medical students routinely use an imprecise concept. He finds they do not learn much from 
crocks. These patients take up precious time that could be spent doing more valuable work 
for their professional development. 

Because people take for granted so much information when they interact with others in 
everyday situations, ethnographers skilled at deciphering the micro-interactional spaces 
between subjects in a shared context can use analytic techniques to dissect the unfolding 
tensions between orderly interactions and disruptions. They can even locate contradictions 
that subjects themselves do not vocalize or perceive. Katz (2001b:450) argues that ethnog- 
raphers can develop a “grounded paradox” out of situated ambiguities in which a “tension is 
dramatized in the subjects’ interaction.” This can open up an opportunity to shift the focus 
from how subjects do something to why they do it. Such tensions create opportunities to 
decode the multiple or contradictory meanings, methods of neutralizing them, and explana- 
tions about why the context supports ambiguity. 


AMBIGUITY AS A TRANSITIONAL SOCIAL FORM 


Some ethnographers locate ambiguity in shared contexts but look to analyze general proper- 
ties of the context as a social form that can be understood as a type of situation or phenom- 
enon. These types of social circumstances are persistently ambiguous—they not only exist 
in the specific context under investigation, but they have more general and durable proper- 
ties that can be dissected and analyzed. Simmel ([1908] 1971) showed that locating subjects 
within and between binary structures provides analytic leverage. Brekhus (1998) argues that 
sociologists typically focus on “marked” phenomena and categories, and Simmel’s “‘trinary” 
structure is one way to capture “unmarked” phenomena that exist between two “marked” 
spheres. I focus on two main variations of transformations from one mode of order to 
another: changing relationships between subjects and narrative structures and changing rela- 
tionships between subjects and spatial structures. 

Sociologists have found that subjects experience the life course through narrative struc- 
tures of objectively demarcated statuses and stages with identifiable properties (Hughes 
1958). As a result, people can experience “temporal landscapes . . . as inevitable and even 
natural” (Tavory and Eliasoph 2013:909). Merton (1996:162-63) referred to “socially 
expected durations” as the normative bridge between social structure and individual actions 
that affect the “socially prescribed and otherwise patterned anticipations” about the “dura- 
tions of occupancy of statuses, of membership in groups, of interpersonal relations, and of 
groups or organizations.” Ethnographers observing unfolding processes can locate sub- 
jects’ expectations about durable statuses as well as the gradations and tensions between 
these stable statuses in transition. Researchers readily decode status transitions of gender, 
sexuality, marriage, religion, ethnicity, age, citizenship, and careers, among many other 
types of transitions, making sense of the subjective process of moving between socially 
ordered phases. 

Anthropologists have studied rites of passage as a “separate category” divided into three 
stages: rites of separation (pre-liminal), rites of transition (liminal), and rites of incorpora- 
tion (post-liminal) (Van Gennep 1960). This implies the location of orderly groupings as 
well as the transitions between them. Turner (1969) focused mainly on the liminal stage and 
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especially the relationships between social and cultural fixity and fluidity, those connecting 
and disconnecting behavioral and symbolic systems. The ritual subject, according to Turner 
(1969:95), is in a “relatively stable state” and has “rights and obligations vis-a-vis others of 
a clearly defined and ‘structural’ type.” Liminal subjects inhabit properties similar to 
Simmel’s ({1908] 1971) stranger—they exhibit unremarkable or contradictory characteris- 
tics that can be scrutinized and better understood in patterned ways. Turner (1969:95) writes 
that they exist “betwixt and between the positions assigned and arrayed by law, custom, 
convention, and ceremonial [sic].” 

Empirically locating transitions can lead to a dialectical analysis of transforming subjec- 
tive and objective properties, that is, the experience of the unraveling ritual or institutional 
structure. Sociologists have studied life transitions to this end, describing the frictions 
between institutionalized stages of development with general social characteristics and the 
psychological experience of crossing between two coherent statuses. Hughes (1971:126) 
writes that social coherence depends on “instituted rights” that “correspond” with the “cycles 
and degrees of feeling.” If there is a separation between instituted rights and individuals’ 
emotional states, then “something is out of joint in society.” Hughes describes the unfolding 
tensions between stable and unstable stages in the case of bereavement. When people lose 
someone close to them, they enter into a clearly demarcated period of mourning: People 
adopt agreed on customs about what to wear, how to behave, how to address someone in 
mourning, and how long a person should follow the customs. When that instituted period 
ends, grieving individuals return to everyday responsibilities and routine interactions. Yet 
the subjective experience of loss does not automatically resolve itself and match up with 
social and cultural expectations of everyday life. Being between changing configurations of 
social and psychological processes develops into an ambiguous “out of joint” feeling. 

Vaughan’s (1986) study of uncoupling focuses explicitly on the transitional process of 
breaking up as an identifiable stage of transformation. Marriage, she shows, is an instituted 
realm of obligations and rituals. Being coupled means the other person is a “major focal 
point” of daily life that sustains everyday order, whereas separating from a partner creates a 
world of the “unknown.” The process of uncoupling is a period of reorganizing one’s under- 
standing of self in relationship to intertwining social systems. Uncoupling is a change in 
status, but it is also a more pervasive structural disruption. It influences “economic status, 
friendship networks, personal habits, and sex life” (Vaughan 1986:125). In the marriage 
separation process, before divorce is settled, researchers can locate observable clues of pat- 
terned ambiguity in the perceptions and practices of being between two categories, such as 
“the off-again, on again wearing of the wedding rings” (Vaughan 1986:126). 

Because temporal stages build on cultural understandings of predictable and taken-for- 
granted expectations and narratives about the relationship between the past, present, and 
future (Tavory and Eliasoph 2013), ethnographers study future-directed activities as a ten- 
sion between idealized expectations and the disassembling of ideals. Anticipation is part of 
the durable structure of social order (Merton 1996). This kind of analytic perspective, geared 
to the subjective sense of anticipation, is especially useful for ethnographers who spend 
years studying the same individuals in the pursuit of career aspirations. Subjects see people 
in their networks achieving their goals or have expectations about their established profes- 
sions. They learn to identify the narrative structure of successful careers. Yet the pursuit of 
an ideal can become discomfiting when the experience contradicts expectations (Becker 
et al. 1961; Katz 1982). 

Lee’s (2016) account of rap careers shows critical turning points when male rappers from 
South Central Los Angeles begin to face uncertainty about the meaning of their future in 
relationship to their attachment to the local scene. The longer one remains in the scene and 
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sees others around them “blowin’ up”—that is, gaining recognition beyond the scene—the 
more ambiguous one’s own sense of how to climb the ladder becomes. Subjects may origi- 
nally perceive their current ties to the local scene as a first stage, that is, honing one’s craft 
on the way to fame and fortune. The ethnographer can then locate the socio-temporal stage 
of separating everyday experience from the dream. 

This process is especially true for veterans of the local scene who have witnessed younger 
protégés surpass them, thus breaking the orderly sequences. All the years of disciplined hard 
work that went into honing the craft are called into question. Choppa, one of Lee’s (2016) 
subjects, among the most highly respected by locals, is stuck selling bootleg CDs on L.A.’s 
Crenshaw Avenue. He questions his own status in the face of a younger protégé getting a 
record deal. He says, “I’m not supposed to be selling bootlegs and shit, playing cat-and- 
mouse with security guards. I’m supposed to be changing the game” (Lee 2016:134). The 
transitional status—emerging contradictions between “what is” and “what should be’— 
presents itself as the destabilization of the narrative structure of success. 

Subjects experience transformation in the life course, but they also experience transfor- 
mations in their spatial surroundings, in their social encounters with the physical environ- 
ment. Ethnographers can locate tensions in the changing relationships between subjects’ 
lives and their social contexts. This kind of case is often represented as the multiplication of 
orderly structures of meaning in shared spaces such that distinct narrative structures with 
external and orderly qualities seem to converge. Studies of the competing experiences of 
chasing a tradition or version of authenticity—as in blues clubs, opera theaters, or neighbor- 
hoods—make visible patterns in competing interpretations of changing contexts (Benzecry 
2011; Brown-Saracino 2010; Grazian 2005). 

One reason urban communities are useful sites of sociological analysis is because of the 
readily visible friction between durability and transformation (Hunter 1974; Molotch, 
Freudenburg, and Paulsen 2000). Early Chicago School approaches, trying to develop a 
reform-centered method to study this tension, located and analyzed the “zone of transition” 
as a disruptive and “disorganized” condition for occupants. Thrasher (1927:22), for instance, 
described “interstitial spaces” that “intervene between one thing and another” and generate 
“fissures and breaks in the structure of social organization.” He argued that these contextual 
disruptions lead to the proliferation of gangs, especially during adolescence, which is itself 
a period of disruption and change. 

Ethnographers, however, have long moved beyond this notion of disorganization. Now, a 
classic urban ethnographic trope is to highlight the social construction of orderly qualities in 
everyday life to debunk common perceptions of disorder (Duck 2015; Duneier 1999; Gans 
1962; Whyte [1943] 1993). Yet as cities and neighborhoods have become ever more com- 
plex in terms of the relationships between race, ethnicity, class, and uses of space, ethnogra- 
phers have further located and analyzed the competing meanings of change—not simply as 
a tension between order and disorder but as the relationship between competing forms of 
order, the production and navigation of ambiguities, and the power dynamics within these 
relationships. 

Anderson (1990:154) refers to the ambiguous “edge” of two racially and economically 
demarcated spaces where “two communities meet.” Multiple orderly logics of community 
are found when “low-income black residents come into contact with middle- and upper- 
income white ones.” Anderson’s notion of “streetwise” is a learned form of insider expertise. 
It mirrors other kinds of relationships between subjective and objective properties, like fan- 
tasy-gamers’ ability to juggle two or more preestablished frames (Fine 1983) or engineers’ 
“imterpretive flexibility’ when simultaneously managing multiple kinds of evidence 
(Vaughan 1996). In Anderson’s case, subjects learn to make sense of the differences that 
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surround them and not just assume diversity and multiplicity represent chaos. Anderson 
(1990:6) finds that subjects renegotiate the “moral order” in a context of competing frames. 
People come to understand how the “elements of the neighborhood—drug dealers, police- 
men, the local grocer, poor people, homeless people, and middle class families and individu- 
als”—fit together into a “social fabric.” 

Other researchers have investigated competing structural orders of political economy and 
neighborhood ecology such that conflicting positions become a central form of community 
life (Deener 2012; Elias and Scotson [1965] 1994; Pattillo 2007). Pattillo (2007) finds that 
the black middle class has become spatially and structurally situated between the histories of 
urban decline, racial segregation, urban renewal programs, and the white political elite who 
control citywide policy and economic decisions. Living in Chicago’s South Side neighbor- 
hood of North Kenwood-Oakland, she studies the relationships between different competing 
and contradictory modes of order. She finds that upwardly mobile black professionals have 
an ambiguous position as “middlemen” between their mixed-income black neighborhood 
and Chicago’s predominantly white political decision makers. 

Pattillo’s (2007) subjects’ cultural knowledge, lifestyles, and networks enable them to 
attract more resources that alter their neighborhood and even benefit poorer residents. Yet 
middle-class residents also oppose resources like new housing projects that would solely 
benefit poorer residents and deter renewal. Her middle-class subjects argue that black neigh- 
borhoods are typically chosen as sites of affordable housing, which disadvantages them 
economically in relationship to middle-class whites. Pattillo decodes the experience and 
interpretations of being in the “middle.” The black middle class is forced to navigate the 
political economy of place and spatial ecological relationships from a position between 
advantages and disadvantages, between the city’s lower income black residents and white 
political elite, and between tensions of neighborhood decline and gentrification. 

Observing and analyzing locational changes as reconfigurations of organizations, groups, 
and spatial neighborhoods can also reinforce everyday political conflicts and confusions 
over who belongs, who gains advantages in defining a neighborhood’s use of spaces, and 
who influences development. In this regard, the researcher pays attention to present condi- 
tions but also emphasizes the historical transformations of the relationships between subjec- 
tive and objective properties (Elias and Scotson [1965] 1994). Individuals living in a 
community become interdependent with the groups, public spaces, and built infrastructures 
around them, yet when changes occur to these relationships, ethnographers can disentangle 
the structure of competing interpretations and experiences. 

In some neighborhoods, changing spatial structures create conflict. In Los Angeles, devel- 
opers and newcomers are knocking down older beachside bungalows and building larger 
houses in the Venice neighborhood. Some are putting up enormous barricade-like fences 
around their properties. It is a place where million-dollar homes sit next to housing projects 
and homeless services are located near upscale retail. The visible surrounding conditions are 
changing, and subjects’ relationships to uses of spaces are also shifting. Competing and con- 
flicting orders come into contact. A third-generation African American resident interprets an 
upscale retail street that used to have many black-owned businesses like this: “I don’t think 
walking down [the street] and looking at a three-hundred-dollar chair and looking like it’s 
been pulled out of the alley is beautiful.” In contrast, a white shop owner, new to the area, 
interprets the same conditions as follows: “I would say in the last three years [the street] had 
a big turnover . . . that made it safer, but at the same time it goes in waves. There are phases 
where all of a sudden, we’ll say who are these people hanging out” (Deener 2012:229),. 

In this case, the ethnographer analyzes the differences by historically contextualizing how 
competing positions came together in the same neighborhood spaces and how the 
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contradictions of understanding are redefining the local community development context. 
Subjects observe the same physical conditions, but they do not make sense of them through 
the same understanding of spatial structure. Shop owners, barely getting by in this area of 
rising rents, fear that the gang violence that once plagued the neighborhood might reappear 
and affect their investments in a new neighborhood aesthetic. Longtime black residents, 
however, see changing boundaries of inclusion and exclusion. They fear the new aesthetic 
and economic conditions will inhibit housing affordability and change who is welcome in 
public spaces (Deener 2012). The neighborhood’s spatial structure of understanding is 
changing and is determined by how long people have lived in the neighborhood and the 
types of social and economic investments they have made there. 

Ethnographic studies of transitions in the life course and in socio-spatial arrangements 
call attention to reconfigurations and disruptions in the relationship between subjective and 
objective properties. In such cases, ethnographers analyze distinct types of stages, contexts, 
spaces, or positions in between two or more sides, or they historically contextualize contra- 
dictions in perspectives on changes to the structure of spatial relationships and uses. 


AMBIGUITY AS SEPARATING MEANS FROM ENDS 


Sociologists often identify semi-autonomous relationships between agency and structure to 
show mutually reinforcing effects, that is, they analyze how actors both shape structural 
conditions and are being shaped by them (e.g., Bourdieu 1977; Emirbayer and Mische 1998; 
Giddens 1984; Sewell 1992).3 Instead of locating the properties of types of situations and 
contexts, as in previous examples of persistent ambiguity as a social form, ethnographers of 
this approach locate configuring relationships between their subjects and external social, 
material, and symbolic conditions and situations that affect their lives. 

Another ethnographic approach to ambiguity is to locate and analyze key institutional and 
social barriers that separate meaningful actions from outcomes. In such cases, ethnographers 
locate confusions and contradictions in those relationships, which they then analyze. Three 
exemplary cases reflect variations in this type of approach: Willis (1977) shows how sub- 
jects intentionally oppose plausible and visible possibilities of upward mobility, creating a 
paradox for the analyst; Ray (2017) finds that her subjects become immersed in social and 
institutional relationships that confuse them or conceal from them the meanings of certain 
opportunities; and Vaughan (1996) demonstrates that subjects embedded in hierarchical and 
bureaucratic systems knowingly produce ambiguous information, but when it travels up the 
chain of command, the information becomes accepted as factual. 

Some ethnographers locate subjects’ contradictory cultural experiences as a window into 
social reproduction. Reproduction implies an understanding of structure that is processual 
and positional at the same time. Ethnographers locate subjects, making sense of and enacting 
their worlds, but the analytic techniques in this case are distinct from the first approach to 
shared situations. In this approach, ethnographers link the microlevel conventions of every- 
day life to macrolevel classification systems that stratify the population. This influential 
ethnographic approach emphasizes how everyday practices, belief systems, norms, and ide- 
ologies are formed within institutional and economic contexts that mediate the reproduction 
of pervasive and unequal structured macrolevel categories and positions in terms of race, 
class, gender, and sexuality (e.g., Desmond 2007; Hancock 2013; Lareau 2011; Salzinger 
2003; Willis 1977). 

Willis (1977) studies how working-class kids—the /ads—become positioned in and 
through a regulatory school environment. He finds that they adopt improvisational practices 
and shared interpretations that contrast with and even directly rebel against the official 
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authority. He describes the production of a “counter-school culture” by locating their situ- 
ated performances in relationship to other existing pathways and the formal school rules. 
Immersed in their peer group, the lads aim to impress their friends by opposing the conform- 
ing middle-class ear ’oles. For instance, Willis finds that the lads navigate the hallways with- 
out care of wasting time or missing classes, fail to pay attention to their teachers, and readily 
disrupt lessons as part of their pranking culture. He further dissects their views of school 
authority, values about education, and preferences for manual labor. 

Willis (1977) finds that his subjects are aware that their behaviors and interpretations 
oppose the official rules. Locating this position between groups and institutional regulations 
allows Willis to connect subjects’ experiences to conventions of the school environment as 
a system of opportunities and constraints. The lads recognize what it would take to follow 
the rules, and they even point out that the conforming ear’oles are going to have lives of 
more privilege and influence. Spanksy, one of Willis’s subjects, suggests that the ear’oles 
“make the world we live in, not us.” Fuzz, another lad, responds, “If it was left tous... 
things [would] go really wild and we wouldn’t be able to cope” (Willis 1977:167). 

The subjects do not seem confused by the conditions, but Willis is. He finds a contradic- 
tion in their logic: If the lads are intelligent enough to understand this reality, then why do 
they refuse to follow the rules? Why is there a separation between their lived experience and 
the real objective conditions of possibility right in front of them? Another lad, Joey, tells 
him: “’Cos nobody else [follows the rules] . . . I’m an integral part of the group now. I can’t 
get out of it” (Willis 1977:168). This presents Willis with a contradiction between subjects’ 
own awareness of their position in the school, their intent to not follow the rules, and the 
likelihood that this aim will inhibit future economic prospects. Willis (1977:167) writes, “It 
is the cultural itself which exhibits the surprising and continuing ambiguity.” 

Willis uses his confusion of the situation to analyze the separation of means from ends. 
For Willis (1977), the lads’ production of an authentic oppositional culture is not an end in 
itself. It synchronizes with the social worlds of their working-class parents and their shop 
floor culture, a comparative perspective that leads Willis to develop a case about “how work- 
ing class kids get working class jobs.” Key mechanisms reinforce certain perceptions and 
ideologies: the informal group culture and intergroup relations, the school’s formal regula- 
tory structure, family interactions, parents’ economic employment prospects, and economic 
conditions and cultural practices at home. The subjects are part of an interdependent system 
that incentivizes and authenticates certain ways of believing and seeing situations and in turn 
separates their situated belief systems from other available possibilities in the immediate 
social environment, as revealed by their conforming classmates. In this case, Willis 
(1977:203) contends that ethnography can target the ambiguous space between agency and 
structure, the “hidden” subjective knowledge and everyday decisions that “are taken with 
some sense of liberty, but . . . nevertheless help to produce ‘structure.’” 

The changing economic climate of the past several decades has led to a range of ethno- 
graphic studies focusing on subjects embedded in institutional systems that reinforce or 
conceal certain pathways and perspectives, drawing on this analytic technique of separating 
means from ends (e.g., Auyero and Swistun 2009; Black 2009; Lapegna 2016). Ray’s (2017) 
ethnography of black and Latino teenagers in a working-class Northeastern U.S. city is an 
interesting case to select in relation to Willis’s (1977) classic because it similarly portrays 
working-class youth experiences in relationship to school, family, work, and mobility. Yet 
two key differences stand out. First, the time period seems to have shifted the relationship 
between means and ends in terms of the structure of working-class prospects. Second, Ray’s 
subjects seem more like Willis’s ear’oles than his lads, which presents a different kind of 
paradox. 
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Ray (2017) finds that economic instability—as opposed to working-class stability in 
Willis’s (1977) case—has become a definitive characteristic shaping how children of the 
working poor get service work jobs. Ray spends years with a small group of students, start- 
ing when they are high school juniors and seniors and following their transitions out of high 
school. She strategically emphasizes multiple kinds of contexts with parents, siblings, 
friends, romantic partners, employers, and school relationships that influence choices and 
trajectories. Ray observes her subjects in a key in-between moment—the end of high 
school—as a lens into how they narrow down the multiplicity of options available to them. 

The subjects in Ray’s (2017) study face ever-present concerns and uncertainties about 
whether their parents can pay rent and put food on the table. During their childhoods, some 
of her subjects experienced evictions, and they learned to anticipate abrupt moves by never 
unpacking luggage when relocating from one guardian’s home to another. Despite such con- 
straining economic uncertainties, Ray’s story is not about the production of an oppositional 
culture in relation to the reproduction of stratification, as in Willis’s (1977) case. Ray’s sub- 
jects are in fact the first in their families to graduate high school and the first to get into col- 
lege—some entering two-year community colleges and others four-year universities. 

Ray (2017) finds that success in high school does not easily translate into success out of 
high school. Her subjects become positioned between short- and long-term rewards, as a 
separation of means from ends. As they enter college, they find more flexibility, which cre- 
ates even more uncertainty. The flexibility of higher education becomes framed as a murky 
institutional barrier with unclear advantages and few resources to guide them through the 
obstacles. They face difficulties choosing classes, dealing with financial aid, and managing 
the demands of course work. They also continue to hold down jobs to help pay their way. 
Whereas Willis (1977) finds ambiguity in the contradiction that his subjects are so aware of 
their situation yet still pursue certain directions, Ray locates constant confusions and contra- 
dictions in her subjects’ search for clarity and stability. Gradually, her subjects invest more 
time in low-wage service work—they drop classes and take semesters off, increase work 
hours, and even take on second or third jobs as they come to value the immediacy of getting 
paid over the stalled and imprecise rewards of education. These jobs allow them to contrib- 
ute to their households—something they have been pressured to value since they became 
working-age—as well as enable purchases of luxury items they previously could not afford, 
such as music, electronics, and clothing. 

Ashley, one of Ray’s (2017) subjects, graduated high school, enrolled in a community 
college, and continued at two part-time service jobs, one at a liquor store and another at a cell 
phone store. Her mother tells her about a good opportunity in the retirement home where she 
works. It pays $12.50 per hour. Ashley explains her justification for taking the job, revealing 
her experiential separation of means from ends: 


Why finish college? To make money, right? So then why give up money in the first 
place ’cause I don’t even know what job I will get [after graduating from college]. But 
I wanna finish college but not at the cost of money. You feel me? It’s like sayin’ I don’t 
need money if now I don’t take up a job paying like $13.00. Like, I done being poor. 
(Ray 2017:162) 


The challenges of managing the relationship between education and work lead Ashley to 
understand educational opportunities in a very specific way, tied to the immediacy of eco- 
nomic possibilities. Another of Ray’s (2017) subjects, Lena, works at a minimum wage job 
at a women’s lingerie store in the mall, convincing herself she is becoming an expert in 
women’s lingerie and pursuing a career in the “fashion industry.” She takes classes at the 
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community college related to fashion and puts them on her résumé as experience, but the 
classes do not fit into any degree program. Lena then takes a second job at another clothing 
store, interpreting all of her efforts as accumulating experience. Ray shows how it all back- 
fires. The two jobs take up so much of Lena’s time, she then drops one of her two classes. 
Overwhelmed by too many obligations, she repeatedly arrives late to her first job at the mall, 
which then leads her boss to fire her. She is unable to get another job in a related “fashion” 
field. Lena’s path narrows her perceptions, pushing her further toward acceptance of place- 
ment in the low-wage service economy without any clear direction of career building and 
upward mobility. 

Ray (2017) finds that these teenagers understand their work options as sustenance, and 
they often make self-defeating decisions that compromise real available options for mobil- 
ity. The meaning of their experiences is embedded in the precarious structure that narrows 
their perceptions of their pathways: Some float in and out of college, taking classes with no 
degree direction; others take really small course loads in community college while working 
full-time or having multiple part-time jobs; and five of the six teens in her study who entered 
full-time four-year universities have since dropped out. 

A similar kind of structural tension between means and ends is found when ethnographers 
configure subjects’ production of culture in hierarchical organizational systems. Situated 
strategies within organizational contexts of complex professional and occupational relation- 
ships and rule-based systems can serve as provocation for exploring how actors misdiagnose 
problems and contribute to reinforcing dangerous circumstances. In this case of professional 
decision making, the separation of means from ends implies that the decisions subjects make 
affect not only their own lives but also the lives of others who are dependent on their informed 
knowledge. In bureaucratic systems, experts may know that information is ambiguous, yet 
the production of information may be separated from the authority to make decisions. 

Vaughan’s (1996) historical ethnography of NASA and the Challenger disaster scruti- 
nizes connections between multiple levels of action. She focuses on “structural secrecy” 
rather than the intent to conceal. Vaughan (2004:321) describes her logic of inquiry as fol- 
lows: “I wanted to explain individual meaning making, cultural understandings, and actions 
on the eve of the Challenger launch in relation to a) previous SRB [solid rocket booster] 
decisions and b) historic institutional, ideological, economic, political, and organizational 
forces.” She connects actors’ practical and interpretive decision-making processes to an 
interdependent system of professional knowledge and hierarchical organizational rules and 
economic forces external to everyday life. 

Vaughan (1996) describes the “interpretive flexibility” of NASA engineers expanding the 
definition of “acceptable risk” in relation to external conditions, such as governmental bud- 
get constraints and bureaucratic and professional demands. She finds that this system of 
hierarchical relationships—and not any specific individuals within it—turns the scientific 
standard of ambiguous evidence into accepted “facts.” Vaughan (1996:224—25) describes 
“ambiguity, arbitrariness, and disagreement” in the determination of risk in preparation for 
the space shuttle launch in terms of “what tests were appropriate, how much leakage was 
permissible, what gap size should be, [and] whether the joints need putty.” This interpretive 
process regarding technical safety was based on an “ad hoc” engineering standard of “learn- 
ing by doing.” The style of expertise was not anomalous; it was typical of the engineering 
profession more broadly. 

However, Vaughan (1996) finds that NASA engineers gradually converted interpretive 
ambiguities into positivist measurements and principles about “facts.” Larry Wear, an engi- 
neer on the project, said, “Once you’ve accepted an anomaly or something less than perfect 
... you can’t go back.” The engineers could not go back because the classification of “accept- 
able risk” was couched in a hierarchical bureaucratic system. The information became 
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autonomous from the situations that produced it. The hierarchical structure constrained the 
uses and narrowed the interpretations of information as it traveled from early risk assess- 
ment to the authorities making final decisions. Vaughan (1996:251) describes the tension 
between the production of “acceptable risk” and the “structural secrecy” that “censor[s] the 
information available to top decision makers.” 

This situation was not built on an “obfuscatory structure” in which individuals rearrange 
relationships to conceal information (Mears 2015; Rossman 2014). Instead, Vaughan (1996) 
finds that the production and transmission of information followed professional and bureau- 
cratic protocol at every turn in ways that separated intent from outcome. The system had 
warning signals in place, but the signals “lost their salience” as they traveled up the chain of 
command. Vaughan locates the situational ambiguity by placing it into a broader sociologi- 
cal puzzle about actions and unintended consequences. She finds that the configuration of 
subjects’ interpretive actions, professional cultures, and external structural constraints nor- 
malized a system of acceptable risk. 

Ethnographers focus on the configuration of semi-autonomous agents, cultural produc- 
tion, and external and hierarchical relationships to locate ambiguity as the structural separa- 
tion of means from ends. These cases share a methodological interest in analyzing institutional 
and spatial separations between subjects and external conditions that inform and influence 
how actions and decisions are made, either as the systemic normalization of risk or the 
reproduction of stratified systems. 


CONCLUSION: AMBIGUITY AS A PROVOCATION FOR 
SOCIOLOGICAL THEORIZING 


In recent years, scholars have turned to the process and practice of theorizing. To move 
beyond opposing categories of inductive and deductive logic, researchers have looked to the 
context of discovery. They advocate for back-and-forth processes between conducting 
research, thinking about what one observes, and connecting surprising findings to the disci- 
pline’s established standards of logic. Together, the process enables conceptual and theoreti- 
cal innovations (Swedberg 2012; Timmermans and Tavory 2012; Vaughan 2004). This 
article contributes to this discussion by focusing on how ethnographers locate and analyze 
ambiguities as part of the process of theorizing. 

Ethnography presents an extreme example of the “interpretive flexibility” found in many 
forms of knowledge production (Vaughan 1996). Ethnographers are uniquely situated 
between disciplinary standards, department training in specific genres of conducting and 
analyzing field research, and field sites where they observe mutable and contradictory 
human processes. Ethnographers have a great deal of freedom to develop their cases: They 
interact with subjects to construct their data sets of field notes and other types of documen- 
tary materials, describe and contextualize the boundaries of their field sites, and draw con- 
nections between their own empirical research and broader analytic abstractions. 

A key challenge to sociologists studying life “on the ground” is how to make sense of 
seemingly autonomous individuals by situating them into different kinds of social interde- 
pendencies. Observing people in their everyday lives opens up empirical tensions between 
individuals defining their own lives, making choices, and creating their own situations and 
the social interactions, organizations, networks, and hierarchies that influence their actions, 
decisions, and trajectories. How researchers develop interdependencies between subjects 
and different kinds of social relationships provides ways of locating and analyzing disrup- 
tions, contradictions, and multiple sides of situations. Subtle analytic preferences and 
research decisions about the relationships between individuals and their interdependencies 
are not based on capital T theory, but they are central to the process of theorizing. Sociologists 
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can use analytic techniques to better understand what kinds of disruptions and disassembling 
are occurring, that is, understanding where they come from, what sociological properties 
they exhibit, or how they fit into interesting sociological questions. 

This article focused on three approaches. The first, ambiguity in shared situations, con- 
centrates on microlevel analysis of two or more individuals in the same face-to-face context, 
such that subjects negotiate the fluidity of meaning and potential disruptions and contradic- 
tions. The second, ambiguity as a transitional social form, focuses on the location of certain 
types of persistently ambiguous situations that reveal the structured properties of unfolding 
interdependencies and separations found in liminal stages, in-between statuses, and chang- 
ing contexts defined by multiplicity and contradiction. The third, ambiguity as the separation 
of means from ends, addresses how hierarchical relationships or institutional mechanisms 
promote contradictions in subjects’ intentions or conceal from them the limitations of their 
own behaviors and choices in their everyday lives. 

These three approaches extend a central tenet of qualitative analysis: that the process of 
conducting research and developing cases involves multiple false starts (Burawoy 1998; 
Katz 2001b; Vaughan 2004). Researchers face difficulties handling ambiguous situations, 
empirical contradictions, and analytic confusions. One option is to avoid ambiguities alto- 
gether and focus only on the durable social realities that obscure the gradations and contra- 
dictions of social life. Another option is to identify negative cases that do not fit the observed 
patterns and hold the negative phenomena as a constant, remaining outside of the established 
case. Researchers using analytic induction take the next step of incorporating negative cases, 
thus revising the relationships between the explanans and explanandum (Katz 2001a). Those 
using the extended case method locate situated empirical anomalies to compare with previ- 
ously established theories, with the goal of theory reconstruction (Burawoy 1991, 1998). 

This article makes the point that researchers can also locate and analyze inconsistencies 
as a central property of social life unto itself. Rather than seeing ambiguity as something 
sociologists should avoid or need to overcome, this article highlighted how ambiguity can be 
used as an asset in the development of cases. I explicitly focused on ethnographic ambigui- 
ties because of the traditions of unraveling multiple sides, contradictions, and contested 
meanings. I did not select empirical cases based on any given substantive areas; instead, the 
cases represent deeply embedded assumptions—cutting across different substantive inter- 
ests and over multiple generations of researchers—about how to locate and analyze unfold- 
ing actors in relation to social interdependencies and disruptions. 

Studies of knowledge production show that even in the hardest sciences, intricate social 
and interpretive processes are central to producing empirical facts. The flexibility of ethnog- 
raphy might make it an extreme case, but it is not an isolated one. Systematic comparisons 
with other methods—including interviewing, historical methods, and network analysis, as 
well as others that strategically address multisided processes and categories—would be a 
useful next step in strengthening understandings of ambiguity as provocation for sociologi- 
cal theorizing. 
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NOTES 


1. This point does not assume that all process-oriented ontologies are the same but rather, that they are 
related in their attention to unfolding interdependencies and separations as ways to overcome dichot- 
omous or static social science formulations. Elias’s (1991:140) figuration perspective emphasizes 
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“process” as a “special kind of order of social interweaving” such that taken-for-granted concepts like 
“foresight,” “intelligence,” “civilization,” and “individuality” are not “static and given for all time,” 
but rather, they evolve as “aspects of a process.” Latour’s (2005:35) actor-network approach draws 
attention to heterogeneous human and material actors who are constantly assembling, disassembling, 
and reassembling social situations. Referring to one of the most foundational concepts in sociology— 
“groups”—he writes: “if you stop making and remaking groups, you stop having groups.” Abbott’s 
(2016:ix) “processual sociology” prioritizes “change” as constant, which then requires demarcating 
“stability” as the explanandum. He writes, “Everything in the world is continuously in the process of 
making, unmaking, and remaking itself (and other things), instant by instant.” His attention to sequen- 
tial (temporal) and ecological (spatial) relationships allows him to take seriously contingent circum- 
stances, locational particularity, and the fluidity of boundaries as sociological objects that need closer 
scrutiny. Emirbayer’s (1997:289) “relational sociology” illuminates the “trans-actional” view of social 
life as “unfolding ongoing processes” of relations “rather than as static ties among inert substances” 
Also see Desmond’s (2014) account of “relational ethnography” for a similar application of relational 
processes, yet one specific to developing ethnographic cases around it. These approaches can remain 
distinct in how they address units and levels of analysis; however, this is not the place for a thorough 
review of the distinctions between them. I point out these examples to reinforce that this kind of onto- 
logical priority to see unfolding processes is also central to ethnographic knowledge. The openness to 
theorizing the “social” as unfolding and transitional enables ethnographers to empirically locate and 
analytically examine fractures, variations, multiple sides, and anomalies, where such ambiguities can 
then be developed as something to study further. 

2. This in-between structure is not particular to “strangers.” Researchers can identify subjects navigat- 
ing competing and changing situational frames and narrative structures. As shown earlier, scientific 
expertise often entails the management of competing orders of knowledge. In other words, certain 
phenomena—not just social types—are fundamentally and persistently multisided, and the subjec- 
tivity of “insider” in response to the properties of the situation entails managing multiple structural 
orders. When people play fantasy games, they must learn to juggle objective properties of different 
kinds of narrative structures: the interaction structure of real life and the alternative structure of role- 
playing (Fine 1983). Likewise, humor requires subjective awareness of general societal features. To 
tell and appreciate a joke, actors must be able to play with and share in the awareness of institutional- 
ized boundaries, juxtapositions, and tensions located in the more general social fabric (Tavory 2014). 
Subjects’ failure to understand how the situation is interdependent with these broader social tensions 
and contradictions can lead to misunderstandings that further reinforce the inside/outside dynamic of 
the situation. 

3. This article does not aim to address the nuances and variations within approaches to the relationships 
between agency and structure. A number of articles have already clarified the uses of and relationships 
between those categories (Sewell’s [1992] account of “structure” and Emirbayer and Mische’s [1998] 
focus on “agency” are examples of important conceptual clarifications of this tension). Likewise, there 
are different theoretical takes on how the agency/structure configuration can open up inquiries into the 
mediated relationships and therefore ambiguities emerging between them in the process. Burawoy’s 
use of “mystification” and Bourdieu’s concept of “misrecognition” are examples of taking this type 
of ambiguity seriously. Burawoy (2012) writes that his studies of mystification identify the “social 
process that produces the gap between experience and reality for all who enter a specific set of social 
relations.” Thus, individuals’ ideologies are influenced by autonomous social relations that exist in the 
capitalist system yet not necessarily in a socialist system. He argues that this comparative logic differs 
from Bourdieu’s use of misrecognition, which implies universal rather than distinct contextual applica- 
tions of a “deeply implanted habitus at least partially independent of the particular social relations in 
which an individual is inserted” (Burawoy 2012:191—92). These are important methodological differ- 
ences about how to set up cases and how to define agents and structures as ethnographic and sociologi- 
cal objects. For the point of this article, I put these kinds of differences aside. Instead, I am interested 
in the common patterns of the mediated relationships and processes between agents and structural 
conditions that open up analytic opportunities to reveal uncertainties and confusions as separating 
means from ends. 
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